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Death as a Privilege 
The Hittite Royal Funerary Ritual* 


Theo P.J. van den Hout 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The institution that we call “kingship” was — and still is — in many cultures and 
societies a binding factor of importance, representing the unity of a nation and the 
personification of its collective power. Tradition is an important aspect in royal 
ideology: a ruling house likes to present its foundations as deeply rooted in 
national history, looking back on a long and preferably uninterrupted line of pre- 
decessors. Taking on the leadership over a country, however, implies responsibil- 
ity, so that often the fate of the leader is bound up with the well-being of ‘his’ 
country. This may not so much mean that the king is easily criticized when 
something goes wrong but rather that he is the embodiment of the “prosperity and 
perpetuity of the political order.”' As long as he is strong and healthy, the country 
is, too. In its modern form we can see this principle at work when the Dow Jones 
index and the exchange rates of a nation’s currency keep pace with the health and 
well-being of the world’s leaders. As a consequence, the death of a king may not 
only create a politically unstable situation, but can be highly disconcerting from 
an ideological point of view as well. A successor, therefore, is often quickly en- 
throned to discourage any potential usurpers, and in the funeral ceremony of his 
predecessor the idea of continuity and perpetuity of kingship is stressed. The 
deceased king’s body is embalmed or a lifelike effigy is made to deny, as it were, 
his death. Theories such as that of “the king’s two bodies” are developed: his 
“body natural” and his “body politic.”? The former refers to the individual king as 
a human being subject to all possible physical defects, and the latter to him as the 
abstract office of government carried on by one individual after another: the king 
as guardian of the Crown. So, to safeguard the country at the moment of a king’s 
demise, emphasis has to be laid on visualizing that body politic. But also ina situ- 
ation where there is no threat of interregnal disorder whatsoever, the death of a 
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ruler is an opportunity to reinforce royal ideology: “It seems that the most power- 
ful natural symbol for the continuity of any community, large or small, simple or 
complex, is, by a strange and dynamic paradox, to be found in the death of its 
leader, and in the representation of that striking event.”? 

All this is true for Hittite society in Anatolia during the second millennium 
BC as well. Their kings used to introduce themselves in their official texts with a 
genealogy of sometimes over four generations, occasionally claiming descent 
from the almost legendary founders of Hittite rule. They practised a royal ances- 
tor cult with regular offerings to kings and queens reaching back three centuries 
or more. Having got the land from the gods to govern, the king was considered 
responsible for its well-being. This made him an intermediary between god and 
man, representative of the Sungod on earth. Although close to the gods, he was 
not considered divine himself, but turned into a god at death.* Queens, princes 
and princesses allegedly shared this fate.’ However, apart from the common 
expression of “becoming a god” at a king’s death, there are only few, but often 
quoted, passages that explicitly refer to his divine fate. Instead, there is strong 
evidence that the Netherworld, too, played an important role in a king’s death. 

The restriction of the theme for this contribution to ideas about death and 
immortality in court circles was not a deliberate and free choice. Our Hittite sour- 
ces come exclusively from temple and palace archives and hence inform us pre- 
dominantly about life in the upper echelons of that society. Moreover, it seems 
that most of the key positions, whether military, administrative or religious, were 
held by a network consisting of members of the royal family including nephews, 
cousins and in-laws. Remarks concerning the death and possible beliefs relating 
to an afterlife of officials may therefore often be likely to reflect royal ideology as 
well. As a result, we hardly know anything about the role death and immortality 
played in the lives of the ‘ordinary’ citizens of the Hittite empire. Here archaeo- 
logical material is a most valuable additional source. 

One of our main sources for beliefs held by the former group is the 
description of an intricate royal funerary ritual lasting for two weeks and heavily 
laden with symbolism. This rite de passage has been preserved fairly well among 
the tens of thousands of cuneiform tablets excavated at the site of the ancient 
Hittite capital of HattuSa, nowadays the small Turkish village of Bogazkale 
(Bogazkéy). Most of the fragments constituting this composition have been 
known for quite some time, and a first edition of these texts appeared almost 40 
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years ago from the hand of Heinrich Otten. One passage especially aroused the 
interest of a wider public because of the apparent parallels with the funeral scenes 
of Patroclos and Hector in the Hiad. Since Otten’s edition of 1958 and two 
addenda shortly afterwards®, some reviews’, a French translation® and short over- 
all treatments of the ritual or references to it from a religious-historical point of 
view? were published. The recent publication, however, of some additional frag- 
ments and the recognition of some others as belonging to this text again contri- 
bute to a better understanding of the ritual. 

In the following we will review some general ideas about death and 
immortality as they emanate from the texts and contrast them with the archaeo- 
logical record. Finally, we will examine more closely the royal funerary ritual just 
mentioned; a translation of the description of the events on the eighth day will 
serve as an example. 


THE INEVITABILITY OF DEATH AND SOME OF ITS DESIGNATIONS 


The notion of a predestined life span was well known among the Hittites.!° In the 
Old Hittite ritual for the building of a palace that concerns as much the ‘building’ 
of the king we encounter the Hittite Parcae, the so-called GulSes-deities. The verb 
guls- is used for inscribing, engraving or cutting: thus, they are the deities who 
already at birth have laid down the number of years of a king’s life. Like their 
classical counterparts they spin the thread representing that life: “(One) has a dis- 
taff, they have full spindles. They are spinning the years of the king, and 
the years’end (and) their number cannot be seen.”"! If a person dies young, the 
GulSes may be blamed accordingly. A thirteenth century prince named Tattamaru 
was married to the niece of the queen. Apparently, their marriage was of only 
Short duration because of her dying at a relatively young age. So the queen in a 
letter to the widower expressed herself thus: “You, Tattamaru, had married the 
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29 (1971), 61-111. 

9 Cf. J. Borchardt, “Epichorische, grako-persisch beeinfluBte Reliefs in Kilikien” /stanbuler 
Mitteilungen 18 (1968), 179-186, O.R. Gumey, Some Aspects of Hittite Religion (Oxford 1977), 
59-63, id., The Hittites (Harmondsworth 1990), 137-140, E. Masson, Les Douze Dieux de 
UImmortalité (Paris 1989), passim. 

10 Cf. E. von Schuler in Worterbuch der Mythologie, ed. H.W. Haussig (Stuttgart 1965), 168-169, 
192-193, H. Otten - J. Siegelov4, “Die hethitischen Guls-Gottheiten und die Erschaffung der 
Menschen,” Archiv fiir Orientforschung 23 (1970), 32-38, and H.A. Hoffner, "Hittite Terms for 
the Life Span,” in Love and Death in the Ancient Near East. Essays in Honor of Marvin Pope. 
ed. J.H. Marks — R.M. Good (Gilford, Connecticut 1987), 53-55, 


11 KUB XXIX I+ ii 6-10 (CTH 414, ed. G. Kellerman, Recherche sur les Rituels de Fondation 
Hittites (diss., Paris 1980), 13, 27). 
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daughter of my sister, (but) then the Gules treated you badly, and she died on 
you.”!2 

Mostly, however, such an untimely death was not blamed on the gods but 
felt as a reaction on the gods’ part to human behavior in the past. If the cause was 
not immediately obvious, it had to be established by way of oracles. In the case of 
a king, the whole country might suffer from divine wrath: in accordance with the 
Hittite ideology of kingship, the well-being of the state was bound up with the 
well-being of the ruler. As a consequence, any failure on his part could ultimately 
even result in a massive loss of lives among the population. Added to the concept 
that sins can be inherited, some wrongdoing of times long since passed could 
cause death in the present and times to come. This is exemplified in the well- 
known story of the epidemic that for over two decades oppressed central Anatolia 
during the last years of Suppiluliuma I into the reign of his son and second suc- 
cessor MurSili IJ. According to the Hittite sources themselves this plague was 
brought into the country by “Egyptian” captives, but the cause of the divine 
wrath, which had taken on the form of the epidemic, was after research into their 
archives reduced to the following three events: an inner dynastic murder during 
and involving Suppiluliuma I, the neglect of the cult devoted to the river Mala 
(i.e. the Euphrates) for many years and, finally, the violation of a treaty the 
Hittites had formerly concluded with the Egyptians. 

But however inevitable, the fact that the time of death was unknown to 
mortals gave rise to the very human hope that, to a certain extent, death could be 
manipulated. Originally, for instance, Hattusili II] (1267-ca. 1240) was said to be 
predicted to have only a short life. In a dream the goddess J8tar told his father to 
make his son her priest, which would secure him a longer life. HattuSili’s wife, 
the queen Puduhepa, not sure on the one hand when death would attack but con- 
vinced that it might be influenced on the other, made many a vow for her hus- 
band’s well-being and longevity. In one of these, she addressed herself to the 
Queen of the Netherworld, the goddess Lelwani: 


If you, Lelwani my Lady, will intercede with the gods, (if) you will keep 
your servant HattuSili alive (and) grant him long years, months (and) days, 
then J will order to be made for Lelwani, my Lady, a silver statue of Hattu- 
ili, as tall as HattuSili, (with) his head, his hands (and) his feet in gold." 


One notable exception to the inevitability of death involving the king can be seen 
in the so-called substitution rituals. Although these rituals have to be traced back 
to Mesopotamian origins and their borrowing seems to have taken place at a rela- 
tively late date in Hittite history, i.e. not before the 14th century, these texts did 


12. KUB XXIII 85, 5-6 (CTH 180, cf. A. Hagenbuchner, Die Korrespondenz der Hethiter. 2. Teil. 
Die Briefe mit Transkription, Ubersetzung und Kommentar (Heidelberg 1989), 15-16). 

13. XXI 27+546/u iii 36-41 (CTH 384, cf. D. Siirenhagen, “Zwei Gebete Hattusilis und der 
Puduhepa,” Altorientalische Forschungen 8 (1981), 116-117). 
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not merely belong to the scribal curriculum but were really put into practice.'4 
According to the colophon of one of them,'> the ritual was performed in case a 
king’s death was presaged through a dream, extispicy, auspicy or some evil omen. 
The best preserved of the substitution rituals that have come down to us was trig- 
gered off by an unspecified lunar omen. Some of the mantic texts give us an idea 
of what sort of omen it may have been. In the traditional formulary of protasis (“If 
. ”) and apodosis (“then ...”) we find predictions like the following: “If in the 
third month on the fourteenth day the Moon dies (i.e. eclipses), then the king will 
die, his son will seize [the throne], floods will rise, ... or the troops will fall in 
masses.”'® Another reads: “[{I]f on the twentieth day (i.e. of the seventh month!’) 
the Moon dies: the king<’s> days are cut short, destruction of the country”!®, and 
further on in the same text: “If on the twentieth day (i.e. of the eighth month!) the 
Moon dies, then the king will die in battle.”2° 

Once such an omen had appeared and its fateful meaning had been esta- 
blished by the mantic specialists at the royal court, preparations for a ritual were 
begun. In the substitution ritual just mentioned a prisoner was taken and, at night- 
fall, anointed with the oil of kingship while the king said: 


See, this man here is king. [I have bestowed] on this man the name of 
kingship and | have dressed this man with [the garment of kiJngship as 
well, and I have put on him the lupanni.?' Evil omen, short years, short 
days take note [of this man] and go after this substitute !22 


Some official of the Hittite king then escorted the prisoner-king back to his 
country. At dawn the next morning, the ‘old’ king went through purification rites 
and prayed to the Sungod and Sungoddess in heaven and the goddess of the 
Netherworld Lelwani to accept the substitute king. 

In spite of this possible way-out, one of the names for death was “the day 
of one’s destiny”. This euphemism seems to have been an ordinary way of refer- 
ring to someone’s future death. It is attested and known to have been used in 
treaties in stipulations concerning succession rights: “When for you the day of 
your destiny will have come, (they will take your son and install him as king).”2° 


14 H.M. Kimmel, Ersatzrituale fiir den hethitischen Kénig (Wiesbaden 1967; = StBoT 3), 188-191. 

15 KUB XV 2 tev. 5°-9' (w. duplicates; CTH 421, ed. H.M. Kiimmel, ibid. 70-71 ). 

16 KBo VIII 47 obv. 9’-11° (CTH 532, cf. K.K. Riemschneider, Die hethitischen und akkadischen 
Omentexte aus Bogazkéy (unpublished manuscript), 26-27; the fragments 76/g and 833/f have 
now been published as KBo XXXIV 110 and 111). 

17 Cf. ibidem ii 14’. 

18 KUB VIII 1+ iii 1-2 (CTH 532, ed., K.K. Riemschneider. Omentexte 100-107). 

19 Cf. ibidem iii 8. 

20 Ibidem iii 15. 

21 Le. a small, tightly fitting cap worn on the head by kings. 

22 KUB XXIV 15+KUB IX 13 obv. 20°-24° (CTH 419, ed. H.M. Kiimmel, StBoT 3, 10-11). 

23 KBo IV 10+ obv. 5° (cf. Th.P.J. van den Hout, Der Ulmitesub-Vertrag. Eine prosopographische 
Untersuchung (Wiesbaden 1994; = StBoT 38), 20-21). 
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Even more concealing is the term “the good day”. Although it never seems 
to be used in the direct sense of the “day on which one dies/will die”, it is one of 
the more important expressions used in the ritual for a deceased king (see below) 
and usually taken to designate the moment of death. Sometimes it is accompanied 
by the divine determinative marking it as a deity able to receive offerings, just like 
the Sungod of Heaven, the Sungoddess of the Earth and the Soul of the Deceased. 

Significant in the sense that it may tell us something about the way in 
which the Hittites conceived of the process of dying, is a third expression for 
death: “the day of (one’s) mother.” Apart from some attestations in treaties and 
oracles”‘, in which it seems to be a mere equivalent of, for instance, “the day of 
one’s destiny”, the following passage from a funerary ritual is more revealing: 


[Th]en, the patili-priest, who (is) on top of the roof, calls down into the 
house and repeatedly calls the one who died by his name: ‘Wherfe] has he 
gone?’ Those gods with whom he (is), each say from bellow up (to the 
roof)]: “To the Sinapsi-house he went’ and the first one [from] the r[oof]} 
calls down: ‘Where has he gone?’ Those gods with whom he then (is), 
sa[y] from below up (to the roof): ‘Thereto [he w]ent.’ When they finish 
the round of gods, then the clothes, that (are?) his [_] (they”) say from 
below up (to the roof): ‘Here he went or [ ].’ He speaks from the roof 
downwards six times, [they] spe[ak] up(wards) six times. When for the 
seventh time he says downwards: ‘Where has he g[onJe?’, they say to him 
from below up (to the roof): ‘For him the day of (his) mother [has come 
and] she has taken him by the hand and accompanied him.’ 25 


In this scene the man on top of the roof probably represents the present world, 
those below the deities of the Netherworld.?6 Such scenes may have been acted 
out as part of the funeral rites or games. An unfortunately rather fragmentary but 
related text?’ shows that the king and queen were — or at least could be — the 


24 Cf. KUB XXI 1+ i 64 (CTH 76, cf. J. Friedrich, Staatsvertriige des Hatti-Reiches in hethitischer 
Sprache, 2. Teil (Leipzig 1926), 54-55) “[When for you} AlakSandu will have come the day of 
your mother”, KUB V 3 i 45-46 “If out of 10 (or) 20 people for some the day of the mother [will 
have come], but no massive dying takes place in Hattuéa.” 

25 KUB XXX 28 rev. 1-12//KBo XXXIV 80, 1'-8° (cf. H. Otten, Hethitische Totenrituale (Berlin 
1958), 96-97), the new duplicate KBo XXXIV 80, 6° (-z]i an{-n]a-as-Sa-a$-Si UD-az[) enables 
us now to recognize this expression here, that was restored differently hitherto, cf. H. Otten, 
HTR 17, 96-97, J. Puhvel, “Hittite annas Siwaz,” Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung 
(= KZ) 83 (1969), 59, G. Beckman, Hittite Birth Rituals (Wiesbaden 1983: = StBoT 29), 236, 
and A. Archi, “Divinités Sémitiques et Divinités de Substrat. Le Cas d'lhara et d’Iétar a Ebla,” 
Mari Annales de Recherches Interdisciplinaires 7 (1993), 77-78. 

26 Cf. J. Puhvel, KZ 83 (1969), 59; L.-V. Thomas, “Funeral Rites.” in Encyclopedia of Religion, 
ed. M. Eliade | 16 vols.| (New York-London 1987), 5: 453, mentions a similar rite in China, in 
which a close relative of the deceased “climbs the roof of the house to ‘call back his soul”, in 
order to make sure he is really dead: “if it does not return, there is no doubt about his death.” 

27 Cf. H. Otten, KUB XXXEX Inhaltstibersicht v. 
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object of this conversation. Given the restrictions mentioned at the beginning of 
this article concerning the social range of the Hittite text material, this is hardly 
surprising. Not having been transliterated before, the fragment (KUB XX XIX 49) 
is worth quoting here: 


x+20 kat-t}a-an-da hal-za-i \.UGAL-uS-wa k[u-ua-pi 
2! kat-|ta-an §a-ra-a hal-za-i _—_[ 

22 |x-ki-zi ma-a-an MUNUS-an-za-ma nu x| 

23 |SA MUNUS-7I-wa-za ar-ha a-ra-si-is[ 

24 ]x-az kat-ta-an-da hal-za-i |UGAL-us| 

25. kat-ta-an §a-|ra-a “zu hal-za-i ku-it-wa-ra-x| 

26 -|ki-mi SA AMA-SU-wa-a§-§i UD.KAM-za| 

27 -]da-a§ nu-wa-ra-an-za-an tak-na-as %UT(U- 

28 ]Jnu-wa-ra-an §U.[U1.A"] har-z[i 


[ ... do]wn he (i.e. probably the colleague of the divination priest?*) calls: 
‘“W[here has’] the king | ... ‘ 

.. from be]low upwards he (i.e. the divination priest?’) says: 

.. ] he will [ ... ‘7], but if (it is) a woman, then [ 

.. ] from the woman’s [ ... | his colleague[ 

.. ] from the [ ... | down he calls: ‘The king | ... 

.. from below u]pwards the divination priest calls: ‘What [ 

.. ] Twill. For him the day of his mother [has come ... 

... | she’ has, and him (from/to’) the Sungoddess of the Earth [ ... 

... ] and she holds him by the hand[s’ “]?? 


‘ 


° * . . : 


The underlying idea of this expression may be that the mother who set her child 
on this earth is the one who will accompany him to his otherworldly existence 
also.*! Interesting in this respect is the appearance of the patili-priest in the first 
passage: he is predominantly attested in birth-rituals as a purificatory priest. In all 
likelihood, therefore, “death is understood here as a kind of birth”, as Beckman 
suggests.*? It is very unfortunate that the last lines of the above fragment are so 
damaged that we cannot be sure about the exact role of the Sungoddess of the 
Earth, queen of the Netherworld, here.*? The similar scene involving the patili- 
priest on the roof and the deities below takes place at the end of the day; in the 
lines immediately following, the Sungoddess of the Earth is offered food and 


28 Cf. below line 23’. 

29 Cf. below line 25’. 

30 KUB XXXIX 49, 20’-28’ (CTH 450). 

31 This possibility is already considered by G. Beckman, StBoT 29, 236. 

32 G. Beckman, StBoT 29, 237, for his discussion of the patili-priest see ibid. 235-238. The close 
link between death and birth seems to be almost universal: see the remarks by L.-V. Thomas in 
Encyclopedia of Religion, 5: 452, 453. 

33 Cf. E. von Schuler, WhMyth. 199-200; she may have been either subject of a verb meaning ‘“‘to 
let go/release” vel sim. or the person from whom the deceased was taken away (4uT[U-i 7). 
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drinks, and then a new day starts. So, if the gods “with whom he then (is)” are 
indeed the deities of the Netherworld, then his mother must be coming to fetch 
him, i.e. the king, for his ascent to heaven, and the offerings to the Sungoddess of 
the Earth were probably meant to appease her and to set the king free. If so, this 
could indeed confirm that also in the first fragment it is a royal person who is 
fetched by the mother, because persons of royal descent seem to have been the 
only ones entitled to escape the Netherworld, that is, the mother apparently able 
to enter and leave as she pleases, and the king himself. This is a question we will 
have to return to. 


CONTACTS WITH THE SOUL OF THE DEAD 


At the point of death body and soul diverge: the body either decays or is cremated 
but the soul, after having entered the body at birth, leaves again. This ‘soul’, as it 
is traditionally rendered, is the means through which communication between 
those left behind and the dead remains possible. The terms used in the texts are 
the sumerograms zi = Hitt. i3tan(zan)**- and GiIpIM = Hitt. akkant- lit. “dead”. 
They sometimes seem to be used indiscriminately, but are certainly not synony- 
mous. The Zi! is any individual's, either dead or alive, seat of emotional and 
rational thoughts.*> GiDIM is the “(ghost of the) dead”, that may be invoked after 
death and through which contact can be established.** Their relation may be com- 
pared to that of soul and body before death, that is, the GIDIM may have been con- 
ceived of as more “corporeal” than the soul, as some immaterial but potentially 
visible body. In this respect one could recall the encounters of Odysseus and 
Aeneas in the Underworld with their mother and father, respectively. Seeing 
them, talking to them, they both want to embrace their parent but grab with their 
arms empty space. 

Contact with the Netherworld could be established by way of magic ritual. 
During an evocation of the gods of the Netherworld, “[w]hen they clean a house 
from blood(shed), defilem[ent], injury’ (and) perjury”, a Hittite priest descends 
to a riverbank, digs a pit and slaughters a lamb over it. He then invokes the 
Sungoddess of the Earth to admit the gods of the Netherworld to him. Later on, he 
digs another pit for these gods using a dagger or sword, pours a libation of oil, 
honey and wine in it and finally throws in one silver shekel, the “standard” means 


34 Cf. N. Oettinger, “Die n-Stémme des Hethitischen und ihre indogermanischen Ausgangs- 
punkte,” KZ 94 (1980), 58-59. 

35. See A. Kammenhuber, “Die hethitischen Vorstellungen von Seele und Leib, Herz und 
Leibesinnerem, Kopf und Person,” Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 56 (1964), 160-162, and more in 
general ibid. 154-168. 

36 See H. Otten, HTR 143-144. = 

37 KUB VII 41 i 1-2 (CTH 446, cf. H. Otten, “Eine Beschwérung der Unterirdischen aus 
Bogazkéy,” ZA 54 (1961), 116-117). 
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of payment. As has been rightly observed", this ritual shows striking resem- 
blances with the prescriptions Odysseus received to enter into contact with the 
Netherworld in order to see the diviner Teiresias. In the process, he also meets 
many of his former combatants as well as his mother. It may be objected, how- 
ever, that the contact in the Hittite ritual does not explicitly involve the manes of 
formerly living individuals but the deities of the Netherworld. On other occa- 
sions, however, contact with human forefathers was indeed established. Several 
oracle texts inform us about the anxiety certain crimes of the past aroused in later 
times: sometimes the spirits of persons involved were conjured up, and attempts 
at pacifying them were made.*? Although the way this was done remains largely 
unknown, effigies may have played an important role: effigies were used as sub- 
stitutes for living human beings in rituals in order to transfer some evil unto them, 
effigies of deceased kings and queens were the focus, as we will see, of both the 
ancestor cult and the royal funerary ritual, and effi gies could be used in voodoo 


magic. A woman called Nikkalluzzi, for instance, tells how she tried to bewitch 
an enemy of the Hittite king: 


We made two effigies. One effigly of cedar wood we made], the other 
effigy of clay we made. [On the effigy of] cedar wood we p[ut] the name 
of the enemy of the Majesty, while on the effi gy of clay [we put] the name 
BU[-LUGAL]. Now, on/to the effigy of BU-LUGAL [ ... ]“° 


The Hittites certainly practised ancestor cult as far as the royal family was 
concerned. The renowned king lists, primarily used for their help in establishing 
the order and number of Hittite Great Kings and Queens, amply attest to this prac- 
tice.“ According to these and similar texts, statues of deceased kings had been 
erected in temples and received offerings. To what extent this ancestor cult was 
practised outside the royal family remains unknown, but the fact that it was done 
there fits in with the general belief that a Hittite king or queen as opposed to any 
ordinary mortal became a god after death. With few exceptions” the death of a 


38 G. Steiner, “Die Unterweltsbeschwérung des Odysseus im Lichte hethitischer Texte,” Ugarit 
Forschungen | (1969), 265-283. 

39 Cf. G. del Monte, "I terrore dei morti,” Annali dell Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli 33 
(1973), 373-385, id., "La fame dei morti.’ AION 35 (1975), 319-346, and in Archeologia 
dell Inferno. L'Aldila nel mondo antico vicino-orientale e classico, ed. P. Xella (Verona 1987), 
95-115, A. Archi, "l dio Zawalli. Sul culto dei morti presso gli Ittiti,” AoF 6 (1979), 81-94. 

40 KUB VII 61, 4-8 (CTH 417, cf. M. Hutter, “Bemerkungen zur Verwendung magischer Rituale in 
mittelhethitischer Zeit,” AoF 18 (1991), 39-40), compare also KUB XL 90 (Bo 1624) apud R. 
Werner, Hethitische Gerichtsprotokolle (Wiesbaden 1967; = StBoT 4), 64-65. 

41 Cf. especially H. Otten, “Die hethitischen *KGnigslisten’ und die altorientalische Chronologie,” 
Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orientgesellschaft 83 (1951), 47-71, id., Die hethitischen histori- 
schen Quellen und die altorientalische Chronologie, 103-106, 111 and 126. 

42 Cf. e.g. KBo VI 29 i 22 (CTH 85, ed. A. Gétze, Hattusilis. Der Bericht iiber seine Thron- 
besteigung nebst den Paralleltexten (Leipzig 1925), 46-47) Gim-an=ma ABU=IA kuwapi BA.US 
“When my father (i.e. king Mursili 11) had died.” 
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king was formulated as, for instance, “when my father became god.” This differ- 
ence in fate may be seen also in the substitution ritual quoted above. During the 
days on which the several necessary rites are performed, the king daily addresses 
himself in the early morning to the Sungod of Heaven with the following prayer: 


Sungod of Heaven, my Lord, what have I done that you have taken from 
me (my) th[rone] and given it to someone else? ... You have summoned 
me to the (ghosts of the) dead and, be[{hold], (here) 1 am among the (ghosts 
of the) dead. | have shown myself to the Sungod of Heaven, my Lord, so 
let me ascend to my divine fate, to the gods of Heavfen] and [free] me 
from among the (ghosts of the) dead.** 


By temporarily stepping down the king has become a mere mortal and already 
feels himself surrounded by the manes and begs to be admitted to kingship again, 
which promises him a place among the gods after death. But in spite of both the 
formula of “becoming a god” and the passage just quoted, it is rather surprising 
that the deceased kings and queens never receive the divine determinative (), as 
opposed, for instance, to the Roman emperors and some of their family members 
whose names, after having been awarded divine status by the senate through the 
act of consecratio, are forever accompanied by the adjective divus. 

In the two passages quoted earlier in connection with the expression “the 
day of the mother’, the Sungoddess of the Earth was mentioned, and there was 
reason to believe that the deceased king was thought to be in the Netherworld ini- 
tially, from where he was taken away by his mother. When queen Puduhepa asked 
for a long life for her husband, she addressed herself to the Queen of the 
Netherworld Lelwani. Moreover, an important part of the funerary ritual for a 
Hittite king consists of combined offerings to - among others — the Sungod of 
Heaven or the Sungoddess of Arinna as well as the Sungoddess of the Earth. It 
may be, as we already suggested, that offerings to the latter deity were meant to 
pacify the gods of the Netherworld in order to prevent their demanding the king’s 
soul.“ This hypothesis finds support in the anxiety the king expresses in his 


43 KBo XV 2 (w. dupl.) rev. 14°-19° (CTH 421, ed. H.M. Kiimmel, S:BoT 3, 62-63). 

44 E. Masson, Les Douze Dieux, 55-71, suggesis that before ascending 1o the gods a king or queen 
after death first had to go to the Netherworld, that is, through a purificatory “passage sous la 
terre et par les eaux" in order to obtain immortality. Although the 1wo passages quoted in con- 
nection with the expression “the day of the mother” seem to imply that the king first went into 
the Netherworld, from where his Mother would then bring him to heaven, the Hittite sources do 
not seem to support the idea of this stay as a rite of passage. The texts adduced by her all come 
from rituals that are meant to free individuals or houses from all kinds of impurities, none with a 
funerary character. The earth serves here as a place to safely store the evils, never to surface 
again. 
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prayer to the Sungod of Heaven just quoted.‘ Interesting at this point may be a 
short but enigmatic scene enacted on the second day of the royal funerary ritual: 


... The ‘Old Woman’ takes a pair of scales. On one side she lays silver, 
gold and all (kinds of) precious stones, on the other, however, she lays 
clay. 

The ‘Old Woman’ speaks as follows to her colleague while mentioning the 
deceased’s name: ‘Will they bring him, so-and-so? Who will bring him?’ 
Her colleague then answers: ‘The men of Hatti (and’) the uruhhi-men will 
bring him.’ And the first one says: ‘Let them not bring him!’ but her col- 
league says: “Take the [siflver (and) gold.” And the first one says: ‘I will 
not [ta]ke it’ and she says so three times. 

The third time the first speaks thus: ‘The clay I will ta[ke’, and] she breaks 
the pair of sca[les]. She [holds’] them up tow[ards] the Sungod [and ... 
siJngs’ and [starts] to wail.*° 


O.R. Gumey*’ tries to explain the scene as a “market transaction” in which the 
deceased is symbolized by the earth or clay and his weight in gold, silver and pre- 
cious stones is offered to the mysterious uruhhi-men: “but their price is refused, 
he (i.e. the deceased) is redeemed.” If, however, they are the ones bringing him, 
he cannot be offered for sale to them. Moreover, in this interpretation the uruhhi- 
men, whether equivalent to the Hatti-men or in cooperation with them, represent 
the powers of the Netherworld, which seems a very unexpected role for the king’s 
own countrymen. Finally, if the “Old Woman” wants to free the deceased from 
the uruhhi-men, then her urgent appeal not to bring him, does not make much 
sense. Could it be that the second priestess plays the part of the Netherworld, 
trying to lure her colleague into taking the valuables thereby leaving the deceased 
to her? In such an interpretation the ‘Old Woman’ may not even have wanted the 
deceased to be present in such a potentially perilous conversation. In order to 
prove that the sale was not made, she then shows the broken scales to the Sungod 
of Heaven. 

In spite, then, of the ultimately divine fate, which the members of the royal 
family after death enjoyed, the Netherworld and its gods may have initially housed 


45 Taking up a suggestion by J. de Kuyper, “Les Obligations Funéraires d‘une Reine Hittite,” Studi 
Epigrafici e Linguistici 4 (1987), 97-98, one could see the same concern to be freed from the 
Netherworld in HattuSili’s I words at the very end of his so-called ‘Testament’: nu=mu ... taknaz 
pahsi “protect me from the earth!"", for this much disputed passage see St. de Martino, 
“Haltuéili e Hasiayar: un Problema Aperto,’ Oriens Antiquus 28 (1989), 1-24 with all relevant 
literature, and H.C. Melchert, "Death and the Hittite King,” in Perspectives on Indo-European 
Language, Culture and Religion. Studies in Honor of Edgar C. Polomé, (McLean, Virginia 
1989), 182-188. 

46 KUB XXX 15+ obv. 26-36 (CTH 450, ed. H. Otten, HTR 68-69); the translation “clay” in line 


34 is based on the liturgy text KUB XXXIX 41 obv. 13° (cf. H. Otten, OLZ 57 (1962), 231-232). 
471 Schweich 60. 
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them, and there is some support for this notion in archaeological evidence as we 
will presently see. 


TEXTS AND ARCHAEOLOGY: SOME POSSIBLE FUNERARY STRUCTURES 


In the Hittite texts there occur three architectural terms designating buildings with 
a clear funerary purpose. These are the £.NA, (DINGIR-L/M) or “Stone House (of the 
god)/(divine) Stone House”, the N“*hekur (SAG.US)-house and the £.GIDIM (or ESA 
GIDIM), “House of the (ghost of the) dead.’“* In all three cases we aré dealing with 
places where either the remains of the king had been deposited or where a special 
cult for a deceased king was situated. These entities did not necessarily consist 
only of buildings or monuments, but presumably all were institutions comprising 
grounds, properties and personnel. Among the latter were farmers tilling the land 
belonging to the institution, herdsmen and craftsmen. Probably, such a commun- 
ity was self-supporting to a high degree and rather reclusive as well. This may be 
deduced from a stipulation concerning a “Stone House” according to which men 
within the community could marry women from outside on the condition that 
they would join the community; no one, however, was permitted to leave for a 
marriage outside. The same document illustrates the importance attached to the 
cult by the fact that it granted freedom from taxes to the “Stone House.’”? This 
last regulation was not exceptional and is attested for the other two institutions as 
well. 

The £.NA, or “Stone House” may have been a real mausoleum: the place 
where the remains of the deceased find their ultimate resting place. In the royal 
funerary ritual the ashes and bones are deposited there on the second day after 
having been burned on the pyre: 


[The ... }] have brought from the palace two oxen (and) two times nine 
sheep. One [ox (and) nine sheep] they dedicate to the Sungoddess [of the 
Earth], the other ox and nine sheep [they dedicate to the soul of the} de- 
ceased, [ ... the bJones they pick up and from the pyre they [ ... ] them and 
bring [them] into his Stone-house. In the inn[ermost] of the Stone-house 
they set up [a be]d, take] away the bones from the throne [and] place them 
on the bed, that was set up. A lam[p weighing] ... shekels with fine oil they 


48 The link between the E.NA, and the heSta-house hinges on the identification — whether by real 
or folk etymology — with the E hastiias “house of bones” (Apology of Hattusili HIE. iv 75). 
Obvious at any rate is the close connection of the hesta-house with the cult of Lelwani, the 
Netherworld deity, and chthonic gods in general. Conclusive evidence for its use as a real mau- 
soleum or as a temple dedicated to the ancestor cult seems to be lacking; cf. O.R. Gurney, 
Schweich 38-43, V. Haas — M. Wafler, UF 8 (1976), 65-99 and ibid. 9 (1977), 87-122, and J. 
Puhvel. Hittite Erymological Dictionary (Berlin — New York 1984ff.), 3: 319-323. 

49 KUB XIII 8//KUB LVII 46 (CTH 252, cf. H. Otten, HTR 104-107). 

50 See F. Imparati, "Le Istituzione Cultuali del “As pékur e il Potere Centrale Ittita,” Studi Micenei 
ed Egeo-Anatolici 18 (1977) 19-64 for the hekur-house, for the £ (SA) GIDIM cf. ABoT 56 iii 4’- 
5’ with Otten's restoration HTR 104 after KUB XIII 8 obv. 6. 
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put in front of the bones [ ... . Thejn they dedic[ate] one ox and one sheep 
to the soul of the deceased.>! 


Later on, several objects of gold, silver and other precious materials that were 
used during the various rites are brought into the “Stone House” as well. 

The evidence for the hekur-house, however, hints at a place which could 
be dedicated to the cult of a deceased king or queen without necessarily contain- 
ing their remains. The last known Hittite king, Suppiluliyama (11), tells how he 
made a statue of his father and described in detail his res gestae and then contin- 
ues: “An everlasting hekur I built. A statue I made and brought it into the ever- 
lasting hekur. I put it in its proper place (and) dedicated(?) it.’5? The statue of a 
queen in connection with a hekur is mentioned in an oracle text.™? Here it seems 
to be the living queen who is preparing her own memorial. She decorated it, 
however, with a gold wreath which she denied the deity of the city of Arugna, 
whose wrath she thereby brought on herself. Hiding in her avarice the gold wreath 
and trying to satisfy the deity with two silver ones instead, the queen only made 
matters worse. She was temporarily banned from the palace until in a letter to the 
king she disclosed the hiding place. Trouble involving another queen and both an 
6 NMhekur SLAMMA “hekur-house of the Tutelary Deity” and an E.NA, DINGIR-LIM 
“divine Stone-house/Stone-house of the god” is attested to in the affair concern- 


ing Mursili II’s stepmother, the last wife of his late father. In an emotional appeal 
to the gods MurSili says: 


You, 0 Gods, don’t you see, how she has turned over my father’s complete 
estate to the hekur-house of the Tutelary Deity (and) the divine Stone- 
house? One thing she had brought over from the town of Sanhara, another 


she gave away to the entire population in HattuSa. Nothing she left behind! 
Don’t you Gods see?"4 


The juxtaposition of the two terms in this Passage indicates how closely inter- 
related they were without, however, being identical. Very often these hekur- 
houses are accompanied in the texts by either a geographical, divine, or some 
other (mostly obscure) name. From the geographical names it may be inferred 
that they could be located outside HattuSa. This possibility seems to be discussed 


in the royal funerary ritual in a fragment probably belonging to the description of 
the events of the second day: 


51 XXXIX 11(+) 44’-51° (CTH 450, ed. H. Otten, HTR 68-69). 

52 KBo XII 38 ii 17’-21° (CTH 121, ed. HG. Giiterbock, “The Hittite Conquest of Cyprus 
Reconsidered,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 26 (1967), 76, 78). 

53 KUB XXII 70 obv. 12-27 (CTH 566. ed. A. Unal. Ein Orakeltext iiber die Intrigen am hethiti- 
schen Hof (KUB XXII 70 = Bo 2011) (Heidelberg 1978; = THeth. 6), 6-61). 

54 KUB XIV 4 ii 3-8’ (CTH 70, cf. CHD L-N 361b with literature). 

55 KUB XXXIX 12 (for the possible indirect join to KUB XXX 15+KUB XXXIX 19(+)11, see H. 
Otten, HTR 64)//KUB XII 48//KBo XXXIV 55 (CTH 450), 
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[The ... ] they will pick up, [but if in another city the body has been 
bJurned (or: [to another city the bones’ have been bjrought), in that [city ... 
] they will pick them up, and in which city there (is) a ‘Stone house’ for 
him, [to that city they will bJring’ [them], until, however, (his) bones in/to 
that city [ ... ], they will { ... ]. Finally’, in/to which city [ ... }, if there in 
that city there (is) his ‘Stone-house’, then there to that city they will trans- 
port them (i.e. the bones). 


One of these hekur-buildings in the countryside took on considerable political 
importance, as it seems. Located somewhere in southern Anatolia, it was proba- 
bly the cult place for king Muwatalli Il, who died around 1274 BC. His eldest son 
and successor was deposed and subsequently banished by his uncle. In order to 
keep the youngest son from honoring his father and thereby displaying his legal 
rights to the throne HattuSili III, the usurper king, and initially also his son 
Tudhaliya IV denied him access to the shrine.*” 

Although no obvious royal tombs have been found so far, at least two sites 
in and around the capital HattuSa come into consideration for having been funer- 
ary monuments of the kind discussed here (see Fig. 1).*8 In the text KBo XII 38 
just quoted Suppiluliyama (II) recorded the dedication of an “eternal Hekur” to his 
father Tudhaliya IV. It has already been pointed out by others*? that the cuneiform 
text is the translation of a (monumental) hieroglyphic inscription and that this 
might be the very much weathered and barely legible inscription on the stony out- 
crop of Nisantas in the Upper City of Hattusa. Up to now, only the beginning of 
this text had been definitively interpreted and seemed to match the cuneiform 
version. Recent archaeological research of the site now tends to confirm this, and 
as a consequence, Nisantas may be considered a hekur-structure. The building 
on top of this outcrop measures 38x35 m with a monumental entrance gate flanked 
by sphinxes reached by a slowly ascending slope of approximately 35 m. The 
scanty remains of this building, however, do not allow us to reconstruct anything 
more than the ground plan of the building, nor were any finds recorded in support 
of the supposed cult purpose. We cannot, therefore, conclude that we have found 
the grave of Tudhaliya IV. First of all, if on the combined evidence of the cunei- 
form and hieroglyphic text this was indeed the hekur for Great King Tudhaliya 


56 KUB XII 48 obv. 2’-8’//KUB XXXIX 12 rev.? 2’-6'//KBo XXXIV 55, |'-3’ (CTH 450, ed. H. 
Otten, HTR 70-73). 

57 Cf. Bo 86/299 (Bronze Tablet) i 91-ii 3; ed. H. Otten, Die Bronzetafel aus Bogazkéy. Ein 
Staatsvertrag Tudhaliya IV. (Wiesbaden 1988; = StBoT Bh. 1), 14-15 and 42-45, Ph.HJ. 
Houwink ten Cate, ZA 82 (1992), 244-249. 

58 According to K. Bittel, Die Hethiter (Miinchen 1976), 114, the stony outcrops in Bogazkéy of 
Sankale and Yenicekale, and of Gavur Kalesi (some 60 kms. south-west of Ankara) may also be 
considered bekur-structures. 

59 H.G. Giterbock, JNES 26 (1967), 74, 81, E. Laroche, Anatolica 3 (1969-1970), 93-98 with Pt. 
V-VII. 

60 Cf. P. Neve, “Die Ausgrabungen in Bogazkiy-Hattu’a 1991,” Archdologische Anzeiger 1992, 
323-333. 
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Fig. 1 
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Map of the ancient Hittite capital Hattuéa, nowadays Bogazkéy (Bogazkale) (courtesy Dr.-Ing. 
P. Neve, source AA 1993, 622) 


IV, his son built it probably years after his father’s death, certainly not on that 
occasion. Moreover, he speaks of a statue and says nothing about transferring his 
father’s ashes from somewhere else. Secondly, we have to deal with the funerary 
character of the so-called Room B in the rock sanctuary of Yazilikaya immediate- 
ly outside Hattuga with its clear dedication to Tudhaliya IV. This room — almost 
20 m long but narrow, only a couple of meters wide, adjacent to the main sanctu- 
ary (room A) and connected with it through an even narrower passageway! — 
bears the relief (nr. 82; see fig. 2) of a deity’s head as the top of a dagger stuck 
into the ground with a hilt omamented with lions. This so-called Sword God can 
be linked by textual evidence to the Netherworld as well as the relief (nrs. 69-80) 


6 Fora description of this room see R. Naumann in K. Bittel et al., Das hethitische Felsheiligtum 
Yaziltkaya (Berlin 1975), 39-49, and K. Bittel, ibid. 158-165; see also P. Neve in Anatolia and 
the Ancient Near East, ed. K. Emre, B. Hrouda, M. Mellink, N. Ozgilg (Ankara 1989), 345-355 
with Pl. 65. 
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Fig. 2 


Yazilikaya Room B eastern wall with reliefs of the Sword God, Great King Tudhaliya IV in the 
embrace of his protective deity Sarruma and one of the niches (Photo courtesy Dr. D.J.W. Meijer). 


of twelve marching gods on the opposite wall (see fig. 3).°* Furthermore, there is 
the large relief (nr. 81) of the king embraced by his patron deity Sarruma (see fig. 
2) and a smaller cartouche (nr. 83) with his name in hieroglyphic script usually 
taken to refer to a colossal statue at the northern end of the room of which only 
the pedestal with the imprint of two feet remains. All relief figures are oriented 
towards this end of the room. Finally, along the two long walls there are three 
niches (see fig. 2) that may once have contained the ashes of the Great King and, 
possibly, his immediate family.** 

Thus, room B of Yazilikaya displays most obviously a funerary character 
because of the reliefs and — if interpreted correctly“ — the columbaria, but refer- 
ring to the Netherworld® and not so much to the apotheosis of the king. In the 
case of Nigsantag it was the combination of the cuneiform and the hieroglyphic 
text that led us to believe that we are dealing with a genuine Aekur-monument. If 
Yazilikaya Room B was once the real ‘grave’ or mausoleum, then the more 
temple-like structure of Nigantag may have been meant to serve the cult of the 
deceased king in his deified form. In other words, Room B may have been 
dedicated to king Tudhaliya’s “body natural”, Nigantag to his “body politic.” 


62 For a description of this relief see K. Bittel, Yaz.2 163-164; for the textual link with the 
Netherworld see H. Otten, ZA 54 (1961), 122-123 with commentary on pp. 148-149. 

63 See for this possibility R. Naumann, Yaz.? 45, and K. Bittel, ibid. 255-256. 

64 Compare the sceptic remarks of O.R. Gurney, Schweich 63, and P. Neve, FsOzgiic 351-352. 

65 Compare also the remarks of P. Neve, FsOzgiic 349. 

66 Such a distinction brings to mind the Roman usage of the funus in corpore and funus in effigie 
(see also below n. 99), compare the remarks by E. Bickermann, “Die rémische Kaiser- 
apotheose,” Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 27 (1929), 23: “Die rémische Religion scheidet ... 
haarscharf zwischen dem verewigien divus und dem toten Kaiser, dessen Leichenreste im 
Mausoleum beigesetzt sind. (... ) Die Grabsteine der kaiserlichen Mausoleen erwdhnen nie die 
Gotteswiirde des Konsekrierten, die Denkmiler der divi verschmahen ihrerseits die irdischen 
Dignitéten zu nennen.” 
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Fig. 3 


Yazilikaya Room B westem wall with relief of the twelve marching gods (Photo courtesy Dr. D.J.W. 
Meijer). 


HITTITE CEMETERIES: THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECORD 


Up to now all texts and even the archaeological material at our disposal referred 
to the king or the royal family, the archives being those of the palace or temples 
and the country being largely administered by the royal family in its extended 
sense. As a consequence, the beliefs of the population concerning death remain 
largely unknown as far as the texts are concerned. Fortunately, however, archaeo- 
logy is able to fill this gap to a certain extent. Several Hittite cemeteries are 
known (see fig. 4): Osmankayasi and Baglarbasikayasi®’ directly north of the 


Fig. 4 


Map of Turkey with cemetery sites. 


67K. Bittel et al., Die hethitischen Grabfunde von Osmankayast (Berlin 1958). 
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capital HattuSa and probably its extramural burial grounds, Gordion® some 200 
km west of Ankara, and Ilica® and Kazankaya” north of BogazkGy/Hattusa 
being the most important.”! In all places the graves are mostly to be dated to the 
first half of the second millennium, but there is third millennium material as well. 
The burial methods differ considerably among the sites mentioned. Osmankayas1 
and Baglarbasikayas: show a seemingly contemporaneous mixture of cremation 
and inhumation, Gordion shows both types as well, but cremation was not intro- 
duced before the second millennium. At Kazankaya only inhumation is attested, 
at Ilica only cremation except for one cist grave. Regardless of the burial method, 
all graves tend to be very sober.” On the whole there are few gifts: some rings, 
pins that may have held clothing, spindles and/or spindle whorls, and (simple) 
ceramic pottery. At Gordion also earrings, beads and necklaces were found. The 
Gordion and Ilica sites were both found in a relatively undisturbed situation and 
so offer the best view of Hittite burial practices. The inhumation graves at 
Gordion held the bodies mostly in contracted position in cists or pithoi of ca. | m. 
in height and covered by a slab of stone or a ceramic lid. Only the oldest third 
millennium graves lack cists or pithoi. In the cist graves there does not seem to 
have been a preference for laying the body on either the right or left side. There 
were no family graves. Along with the introduction of cremation in the second 
millennium, however, extended burials came into use in the so-called ‘double 
pithoi-graves.’ At Ilica, where with one exception only cremation was practised, a 
burial pit was dug as big as the vase it was to contain, mostly with a depth of 0.6- 
0.8 m. All vases here are of the Schnabelkanne type. These vases were then put in 
the pit supported by stones to secure their upright position. 

The situation at Osmankayas: is somewhat different. The cemetery there 
was originally formed by an overhanging rock creating a sort of cave. The crema- 
tion practice largely resembles that of Ilica, although the range of vase types at 
Osmankayas1 is larger by far, and there do not appear to have been neatly dug pits 
to hold them. The pottery is of the normal type, that is, no special funerary cera- 
mics seem to have been in use. Remarkable, though, is the observation made at 
Osmankayasi and Ilica alike that almost all the pottery found was already dam- 
aged on purpose in ancient times. Bittel, the excavator of the former site, has sug- 
gested the pots were broken so as not to be used anymore by the living: “um fiir 
immer den Toten zu gehoren”, but this may also be interpreted as an expression of 


68 M. Mellink, A Hittite Cemetery at Gordion (Philadelphia 1956). 

69 W. Orthmann, Das Graberfeld bei Ilica (Wiesbaden 1967). 

70 T. Ozgiic, “A Hittite Cemetery at Kazankaya” in Excavations at Magat Hoyiik and Inves- 
tigations in its Vicinity | 69-88; in the same volume Ozgiig reports about an unidentified and 
plundered cemetery near the village of Biiget (8 km north of Corum). 

71 For amore detailed list with bibliography see W. Orthmann, Reallexikon der Assyriologie und 
Vorderasiatischen Archdologie, ed. D.O. Edzard (Berlin - New York), 3: 605 s.v. “Grab”, and 
M. Marazzi, L‘Anatolia Hittita. Repertori archeologici ed epigrafici (Roma 1986), 52-57. 

72 Although the cemetery al Kazankaya was found plundered and as a consequence cannot be used 
as an argument in this respect, il is not likely to have differed much from the other sites dis- 
cussed here. 
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grief.”> At the same two burial sites vases sometimes showed additional holes 
around the neck or in the bottom. At Osmankayasi often more individuals seem to 
have been cremated at the same time, adults and children. The burial site was cer- 
tainly not the place of cremation: where this was done is not known. As far as 
inhumation is concerned, bodies were buried in a contracted position. Sometimes 
complete animals were buried alongside: oxen, pigs, sheep and goats, or equids, 
mostly mules; often only their heads are found (cf. below, page 68). The equids 
were all males at the height of their strength. Although Osmankayasi is not said to 
have been secondarily disturbed, there are hardly intact burials. This is due to the 
fact that in burying recently deceased individuals, older graves seem to have been 
simply pushed aside without any apparent respect. Exception was only made for 
the skulls, which were gathered and ‘buried’ again. 

Paleo-anthropological research on the human skeletal remains carried out 
most extensively at Osmankayasi” presents us with some shocking results. The 
predominant age group is between 14 and 20 years old. This more or less matches 
the results reached at Ilica, where no individuals were found older than 30-35 
years. Dental research testifies to primitive forms of food preparation. Interesting 
is the degree of caries in comparison with material from Europe in the same 
period. In general, caries was encountered more often and worse than in Europe, 
older remains showing a lesser degree than younger ones, though. According to 
the paleo-anthropologist J. Schaeuble this could point to a somewhat more advan- 
ced degree of civilization in Anatolia at the time as compared with Europe. 

On the basis of the ceramic material the cemetery of Osmankayasi must 
have been in use at least until the 14th century. The written sources of the 14th 
and especially those of the 13th century regularly attest to the fact that people of 
the highest social level could live considerably longer than 30-35 years. King 
Hattusili III, mentioned before, lived to be older than 70, his wife Puduhepa must 
have been ca. 90 years old when she died, and there is evidence for several high 
functionaries reaching ages between 60 and 80. It has been suggested’ that 
because of the extraordinarily simple burials, the graves at Osmankayasi must 
have belonged to the poorest in Hittite society. This may partly be true, and it can 
at least be stated with some probability that those pertaining to the highest social 
levels were not buried there. On the other hand, as no significantly different 
burials have been found either at Bogazkéy/Hattuga or anywhere else in Anatolia 
in the same period, the possibility must be taken into consideration that we could 
also be dealing with a custom of simple burial. It may be that whatever the popu- 


73 One might point to the so-called destructive sacrifices known from ancient Greece, cf. W. 
Burkert, Greek Religion (Oxford 1985), 192-193: “In addition to grave offerings, there are 
desiructive sacrifices, motivated by the helpless rage which accompanies grief: if the loved one 
is dead, then all else must be destroyed as well. Weapons and tools are broken; dogs and horses, 
and even the servants and wife of the dead man may be killed.” 

74 J. Schaeuble, “Anthropologische Untersuchung der hethitischen Skeletifunde aus Osmankayas 


bei Bogazkéy” in K. Bittel et al., Die hethitischen Grabfunde von Osmankayast , 35-59. 
75K. Bittel, ibid. 23-24. 
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lar belief in an afterlife was, if any, no real importance was attached to a rich 
burial. Practical considerations like the chance of the grave being plundered may 
have played a role in such matters.”° — 

For the 13th century one could say that the royal family in the largest 
sense of the word, i.e. including numerous sidelines and those married into this 
family, held all key positions in the administration, whether military or civil. 
Thus, it may be that many of those were finally buried or their ashes deposited in 
royal mausolea and are therefore not to be found at places like the cemeteries 
mentioned here. 


THE HITTITE ROYAL FUNERAL: INTRODUCTION 


Several times already we have referred to the Hittite royal funerary ritual. The text 
ensemble as listed by E. Laroche in his Catalogue des Textes Hittites under nr. 450 
describes a ceremony for a deceased king or queen. A similar ritual must have exis- 
ted for their children.”’ The only reference to this royal ceremony outside this cor- 
pus provides the Hittite term for such rituals: akkantas Saklae§ “Tites (§aklaes) for 
the dead.””8 It can be found in the extensive Annals of king Mursili I] (1322-1295 
BC), where he describes the death of his brother Sarrikusuh, king of Kargamis: 
“Sarrikusuh, (my [brother ... fe]ll ill and died. They [bJrought him to HattuSa and 
such as are the rit{es] for the dead, {these} they performed in Hattuéa.”” - 
The title of the composition describing these rites used by the Hittite 
scribes in the colophons and by which it was catalogued in their archives was the 
incipit: man “®YHattusi Sallis wastaiS kiSari “When in Hattusa a great loss 
occurs.” Traditionally, the Hittite term uaStais is translated as “sin, shortcoming. 
This word derives from the verb waSt(a)- the basic meaning of which seems to be 
something like “to deviate” resulting on the one hand in the most: frequently 
occurring sense “to sin, err’, and on the other hand in the sense “to miss (a 


76 One is reminded here of the first millennium Aramaic inscription of the priest Si‘-gabbari, there 
we read: "(...) They (i.e. his children and their offspring) did not lay with me any vessel of silver 
or bronze; with my garments (only) they laid me, so that in future my grave should not be drag- 
ged away (...)”, cf. J.D. Hawkins, "Late Hittite Funerary Monuments,” Mesopotamia 8, 216. 

77 Cf. KUB XXXIX 6 iii 14-15 (outline, CTH 450, cf. H. Otten, HTR 50-51): man DUMU.NITA - ma 
nakma DUMU.MUNUS DINGIR-LM-ik /kisari “If a boy or a girl becomes a god.” The fact that ns 
entry immediately follows the outline for the royal ritual as well as the expression that the child 
“becomes a god”. make it sufficiently clear we are dealing with a similar ritual for princes and 
princesses. _ 

78 This combination is written $4 GIDIM.HLA (...) Saklaes and can be read only by combining the 
duplicating texts: KUB XIV 29i 29 (SA GIDIM.H[1.A), KBo IV 418 (Sa-ak-la-) and KBo Xx 38, 
T (S]A GIDIM.HLA ... S[a-; for this last duplicate cf. P. Meriggi. “Spigolando nei Testi Storict 
Etei’, Orientis Antiqui Collectio 13 (1978), 67-70, reference courtesy of Ph.H.J. Howie ten 
Cate); for the equation Sum. GipiM = Hitt. akkant- see H. Otten, HTR 143-144, and HW* As.v. 
akkant.. ; 

79 KBo IV 41 5’-8'/KUB XIV 29 i 28’-30°//KBo X 38, 2°-8° (CTH 61, ed. A. Gitze, Die Annalen 
des MurSilis (Leipzig 1933), 108-109). 
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target).”*®° The adjective Jalli- “great” may have the connotation of “royal”: this 
is, for instance, the case in the well-known expression for “throne, kingship” Salli 
pedan, lit. “the great place.”*' Similarly, the combination Salli hasSatar 
“great/extended family” is used in reference to the royal family exclusively. Thus, 


the above title of the composition may to Hittite ears have clearly referred to 
royal death. 


The text material for the funerary ritual now available comprises some 100 
larger and smaller fragments, which in many cases have been joined in the past to 
fairly large portions of once complete tablets. Many gaps, moreover, could be 
filled by the identification of duplicates due to the Hittite custom of copying texts 
for their archives and libraries. We often have three or even four versions of one 
text, sometimes exactly matching each other or showing only minor differences, 
sometimes, however, differing up to the point where it is better to speak of ‘paral- 
lel versions’ rather than duplicates. Almost all manuscripts were written in the 
13th century; two fragments date back to the 14th century or earlier.*? The lan- 


guage itself also makes it clear that the composition probably goes back to middle 
(ca. 1450-1350) or even old Hittite (ca. 1650-1450) times.*? 


80 For a detailed semantic and phonological analysis of the root underlying this verb see J. 
Catsanicos, Recherches sur le Vocabulaire de la Faute. Apports du Hittite a U'étude de la 
phraséologie indo-européenne (Paris 1991): for a different opinion see J. Puhvel, “Shaft-shed- 
ding Artemis and mind-voiding Ate: Hittite determinants of Greek etyma,” Historische 
Sprachforschung 105 (1992), 4-8. 

81 Its antonym tepu pedan litt. “the small/humble place” (cf. H. Otten, H7R 128) is attested in pas- 
sages which may have to do with loss of kingship or maybe even with a king’s demise. Besides 
One occurrence in the funerary ritual itself (KUB XXX 25+ rev. 10, cf. H. Otten, HTR 28-29) we 
find this combination in the myth of Ullikummi at the point where the reigning Stormgod has 
lost his first battle against his contenders. Although the passage there (KUB XX XIII 106 ii 5, cf. 
H.G. Giiterbock, “The Song of Ullikummi. Revised Text of the Hittite Version of a Hurrian 
Myth,” Journal of Cuneiform Studies 6 (1952), 21-21) is somewhat dainaged, it seems to convey 
that he temporarily quits the throne (so H.A. Hoffner, Hittite Myths (Atlanta, Georgia 1990), 58 
and 61 n. 23). Another interesting example can be found in the list of tutelary deities KUB II | 
ti 39-40 SA Labarna | [*LAM]MA tepauwas pé<d>akx lamarhandatties (cf. G. McMahon, The 
Hittite State Cult of the Tutelary Deities (Chicago 1991), 102-103 with n. 94. Instead of the 
nom.pl. suggested by the CHD L-N s.v. lamarhandatt- a nom.sg. of an i-stem lamarhandatti- 
would be equally possible (although the problem of taking it as an apposition to 4LAMMA 
remains), which in view of the similar passage ibid. iii 46 must mean something like ’Tutelary 
deity of the Labarna fixing the time of the ‘small place’ “. Is this meant as fixing the time of the 
end of the king’s reign/life? The last attestation comes from the prayer to the Sungod (CTH 372) 
in a passage parallel to the well-known phrase about life being bound up with death and a man’s 
days being counted. The fragmentary state of the tablet (KUB XXXI 127+) KUB XXXVI 79+ 
ii 46) only allows us to read tepu pédan x[, but a reference to royal death might certainly be 
appropriate there. The text 660/c mentioned by Otten. HTR 128, as yet another instance of this 

combination is still unpublished. 

82 XXX 17 (CTH 450 Ill 2; cf. H. Otten, HTR 50-53) and XXXIX 2 (CTH 450 | B: cf. H. Otten, 
HTR 18), XXXIX 64 is mentioned as older and belonging to funerary texts in a more general 
way by Otten, OLZ 57 (1962), 232-233, Laroche, CTH, however, attributes it to the festivals 
(CTH 670). 


83 Cf. already H.C. Melchert, Ablative and Instrumental in Hittite (diss., Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Massachusetts 1977), 78. 
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The purpose of the composition is that of prescribing and its goals are 
wholly practical: when a king died, the organization for a complex 14-day 
funerary ritual had to be set in motion immediately. This ritual involved many 
individuals, over a hundred animals, huge quantities of foods and all sorts of 
objects that had to be ready for their role on a certain day at a certain time. And, 
as an important aspect of all rituals, it had to be performed impeccably: the text 
itself was not ‘sacred’, but its object most certainly was. The existence of copies 
and the practical character make it abundantly clear that we are not dealing with a 
description of a death ritual once carried out for a specific Hittite king, but with 
the traditional protocol of the Hittite royal funerary ritual. Because of its pre- 
scriptive character, the text is not meant to explain any of the symbolism or mean- 
ing of the rites: they were supposed to be known to the people involved. As such 
this composition is a unique document in the literature of the Ancient Near East 
comparable only to much later works as, for instance, De ceremoniis aulae 
Byzantinae by the Byzantine scholar emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus 
(913-959) or to even later West-European treatises such as De exequiis regalibus 
(England, 14th century)™, or The manner of the ordering of the setting forth of a 
corpse of what estate that he be and of how every shall go in order after the estate 
and degree that he be of (England, 16th century)**. These instructions were, of 
course, founded on experience, and officials in charge of the burials drew heavily 
upon the descriptions made of earlier ceremonies. This may very well have been 
the case with Hittite royal funerals, but we only have what we may then call the 
end product: the instruction for a fixed ceremony. 

The practical requirements of the composition are neatly reflected in the 
organization of the material. Within the total of texts just mentioned the following 
series can be discerned®: 

— the main (and often detailed) description of all ritual acts, and persons and 
objects involved therein 

— the liturgy (Rollenbuch): the lines which the various ‘actors’ have to say 
on several occasions during the ritual 

— the outline: an excerpt of the ritual according to the order of days, in which 
each day is characterized by a single sentence, maybe made for archival 
purposes 

— the ration list (Lieferungliste): a detailed listing of all ‘stage props’ re- 
quired per day, probably made up for the logistics of the ritual. 

The same practical set-up was used for the various festivals of the Hittite cult 

calendar. 

On the basis of the main description series the ritual performed on days 1-2, 4, 7- 

8-9 and 12-13 can be partly or completely reconstructed, that is more or less half 


84 R.A. Giesey, The Royal Funeral Ceremony in Renaissance France (Geneve 1960), 82-84. 

85 PS. Fritz, "From ‘Public’ to ‘Private’: The Royal Funerals in England, 1500-1830" in Mirrors of 
Mortality. Studies in the Social History of Death, ed. J. Whaley (London 1981), 76. 

86 The terminology used for designating the four different series is borrowed from I. Singer in his 
edition of the KI.LLAM-festival; cf. Singer. The Hittite KLLAM Festival. Part One (Wiesbaden 
1983. = StBoT 27), 13. 
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of the total number of days. For days 5-6, 10-11 and 14, the description can be 
supplemented by only (fragments of) short indications in the ration, outline 
and/or liturgy series. Fragments of the third day seem to be completely lacking in 
our records or have not yet been recognized as such. 


THE HITTITE ROYAL FUNERAL: SUMMARY 


The complete ritual lasted for 14 days. On the first day while the body lay in state, 
offerings were brought: 


When in HattuSa a great loss occurs, (that is,) either the king or queen 
becomes god, all, big and small, take away their reeds/straws and start to 
wail, 

On the day, that he/she becomes god, they do as follows. They dedicate 
one plow ox of the finest quality to his/her soul. 

They slaughter it at his/her head and speak thus: ‘As you have become, let 
this one become likewise, and let your soul descend in this ox.’ 

Then they bring a jug of wine and libate it to his soul, then they break it. 
When it gets dark, they swing one billy goat over the deceased thereby 
speaking thus: (break) 

Then [they give] him to drin[k ... ] When with/out of a silv[er] cup [ ... | 
Another cup, however, of cllay ... | they put and [ ... they call the de- 
ceased’] by the name [ ... ] When to him/her [ ... J, then in front of the 
t{able ... | and on [the table’ ... | and to the deceased [they ... ] it. 

As long as they drink ... ], he d[rinks ... ] as well. 

On that [day’] they keep | ... -Jing and [they] stay awake during the night 
[? ] The first day [ends here’].8” 


The expression “all (...) take away their reeds/straws” is still without parallel.88 
The Akkadian word used here (sulpu “reed”) can designate either reed(s) as a 
musical instrument or a drinking straw. Is this to be taken metaphorically for re- 
fraining from all expressions of joy? Note how the deceased is still treated as if 
alive: he is called, and food and drinks are served to him. 

In probably the same night, the body of the deceased was then burned. At 
dawn the next morning, the remains consisting of ashes and bones that had not 
been fully incinerated were gathered by women. This is the famous passage re- 
calling the Homeric description of both Patroclos’ and Hector’s funeral in the 
Iliad and deserves to be quoted in extenso: 


When on the second day it becomes light, women go to the pylre] for the 
gathering of the bones and they extinguish the fire with ten jugs of beer, 
ten [jugs of wine] (and) ten jugs of walhi-drink. 


87 KUB XXX 16+KUB XXXIX 1 i I-18, ii 1-14 (CTH 450, ed. H. Otten, HTR 18-21). 
88 Cf. H. Otten, HTR 120-121. 
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One silver huppar-vase of half a mina and twenty <...?°°> has been filled 
[wi]th fine oil. With silver tongs they take the bones one by one, and lay 
them in the fine oil in the silver huppar. Then, they lift them out of the fine 
oil and lay them down on a kazzarnuli-cloth while under the cloth lies a 
fine cloth. 

When they finish gathering the bones, they wrap them up with the cloth 
and the fine cloth and put them on a throne to sit on, tf it is a woman, 
however, they put them on a hapSalli-stool. 

Around that pyre on which the deceased has been burnt, they lay down 
twelve thick breads. On top of the thick breads they put oil cakes. The fire 
has already been extinguished with beer (and) wine. They put a table 
down in front of that throne on which the bones are lying and they give 
warm breads, GUG-breads and sweet breads to break. Then the cooks (and) 
waiters place bowls at the head (of the table) and pick (them) up at the 
head (of the table). Each of all those who have come for the gathering of 
the bones, they give to eat.” 

Three times they give to drink and three times they drink his soul.?! Thick 
breads (and) an [&tar-instrument are not involved. In front of the pyre (the 
action) has ended. 

[AftlJerwards they do as follows: In the mi[ddlJe of the pyre they form 
something of an image of a man (or’) a woman’ wit[h fi]g(s), raisin(s) 
(and) olive(s). In its centre they lay fruit, parhuena (and) galaktar of the 
gods, a right thigh bone (and) a flock of sheep’s wool. 

In the middle of the image they pour beer, then in the middle they place 
thi[ck b]read(s) of three sutu’s (weight) ... ° 


Then follows the scene with the scales, the precious stones and clay that was 
enacted by two women (see above page 47). After a break of uncertain length, the 
text resumes with the passage already quoted above (see page 48-49), where they 
bring the bones into the “Stone-house” and lay them on a bed. 

At this point a seated effigy of the deceased was made, which was from 
then on to be driven around on a cart between the various locations where the rites 
were performed. The purpose of the ensuing ritual seems to have been to secure 
for the deceased an afterlife modelled on his former existence without, of course, 


89 An emendation to ‘shekels’ seems to be ruled out because 20 shekels equals '/, mina, cf. H. 
Otten, ibid. 67 and 142. A smaller weight than the shekel (12.8 gr.) does not seem to be attested, 
though; cf. Th.P.J. van den Hout, “Masse und Gewichte. Bei den Hethitern,” RIA 7: 525-527. 

90 For funeral meals in general see the interesting remarks by L.-V. Thomas, Encyclopedia of 
Religion, vol. 5, 455. 

91 This common but very problematic expression may indicate “drink to the honor of, toast to”; 
see most recently the bibliographic overview in HW? E 30, where this interpretation is discard- 
ed, however. 

92 KUB XXX 15+ obv. 1-26 (CTH 450, ed. H. Otten, H7R 66-69). 
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all human deficiencies. This was achieved through a selection of all sorts of 
objects representing the various aspects of life. From the seventh day on (and 
maybe earlier) each day was devoted to one of these aspects, such as animal hus- 
bandry and its secondary products, agriculture, viticulture, and hunting. The 
objects were ultimately destroyed, that is, broken into pieces or consumed by fire, 
thus sharing the fate of the king’s body. Fire was apparently thought of as a suita- 
ble way of transition to the “other” world, where the king was to spend his further 
existence.” It is very unfortunate that we do not know how the ritual ended, 
because the description of the activities of the fourteenth day have not come 
down to us. Was the statue finally transferred to a temple as the further object of 
the ancestor cult or was it also burnt? In the latter case we would, again, be 
reminded of the “double burning” practice of Roman imperial times: first the 
body, then the effigy. This effigy was made of wax so that nothing remained after 
burning it, which was interpreted as final proof that the emperor did not dwell 
among the living anymore but had ascended to heaven.” 


THE HITTITE ROYAL FUNERAL: LOGISTICS AND THE EFFIGY 


As to the locations of the ritual, the following can be remarked. First of all, the 
title of the composition (“When a great loss occurs in Hattusa”) seems to refer to 
the death of the king in the capital. This, however, may be understood as “when a 
vacancy on the throne in Hattu&a occurs” disregarding where the king may have 
died. Whatever its exact meaning, a fragment of the second day seems to reckon 
with the possibility that a king died in some other city than the capital (see above 
page 50). It certainly mentions the possibility that some king’s mausoleum is 
localized outside the capital, and his remains have to be transported. Further 
localities mentioned in the ritual are: the Stone-house or mausoleum, a “tent”, the 
palace, a “house” with a portico, and finally the “place where the heads of horses 
and oxen have been burned”, reminding us of the animal skulls found at 
Osmankayasi (see above page 53). Among these the location commonly rendered 
as “tent” plays an important role. According to the text the seated statue of the 
deceased is transported from the mausoleum(?) to a tent. During the magic rites in 


93 A recent example of this can, for instance, be found in Jung Chang’s book Wild Swans. Three 
Daughters of China (New York 1991), 82, where she describes the death in 1946 of a certain Mr. 
Liu, shop owner in north-eastern China: “Monks were brought in to read the Buddhist sutra of 
‘putting the head down’ in the presence of the whole family. Immediately after this, the family 
members burst out crying. From then on to the day of the burial, on the forty-ninth day after the 
death, the sound of weeping and wailing was supposed to be heard nonstop from early morning 
until midnight, accompanied by the constant burning of artificial money for the deceased to use 
in the other world.” For such a role of fire see L.-V. Thomas, Encyclopedia of Religion, 5: 457: 


“Acording to many beliefs, fire is the promise of regeneration and rebirth. ( ... ) Through fire, a 
superior level of existence can be attained.” 
94 Cf. E. Bickermann, ARW 27 (1929), 13-15. 
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the tent, the statue stays outside on the cart® until it is taken down and brought in 
for a “great meal.” Finally, the statue is put back on the cart again and presumably 
transported back to the mausoleum. Whether this ‘tent’ stayed at the same place 
during all the days of the rituals remains unknown. Only on one occasion is the 
place of the ‘tent’ clear, to wit, in a ‘house’ or building, which at any rate ts not 
the same as the mausoleum but may have been part of the/a palace. A courtyard 
within that palace complex could be thought of. Whatever its exact nature, it was 
a movable structure which could be “set up.” 

The dramatis personae can be roughly divided into two groups. Firstly, the 
so-called “old/wise women”, the taptara-women and an anonymous relative of 
the deceased, who carry out the actual magic and ritual acts. Except for possibly 
the latter, all protagonists are thus female.?’ The taptara-women, who come close 
to being mourning women, are the only ones to be exclusively attested in funer- 
ary context. Secondly, there was a host of cultic personnel, assisting the members 
of the first group: cup bearers, cooks, “waiters”, singers with or without an instru- 
ment, the so-called ALAN.ZU,-men, who keep calling out aha, and the kita-men, 
frequently attested in festivals as crying out or reciting as well, but here explicitly 
said not to do so. Furthermore, there are the anonymous women gathering the 
remains of the dead after burning. 


95 Because of the occasional addition axannaé (lit.) “to sit on” to the sumerogram GiScicir, the 

translation “cart” is preferred here, although the translation chariot” cannot be excluded; for 
the definition of a cart ‘as an animal-drawn two-wheeler, designed to carry a stable load, i.e. 
goods or seated passengers” see J. Crouwel, “Carts in Iron Age Cyprus,” Reports of the 
Department of Antiquities Cyprus (1985), 203 with lit. Especially interesting are the first mil- 
lennium representations of persons sitting on but not driving a vehicle in funeral processions 
such as on the so-called Heroon G in Xanthos (see H. Metzger — P. Coupel, Fouilles de xanthos. 
Tome Il: L’Acropole Lycienne (Paris 1963), Pls. XXXIX | and XLI 1), and on the south wall of 
the Karaburun tomb 2 (see M. Mellink, “Excavations at Karatas-Semayiik, Lycia 1972,” AJA 77 
(1973), 298-301 and “Excavations at Karatas-Semayiik and Elmali, Lycia 1973,” AJA 78 (1974), 
356-357). Both stem from the early fifth century BC. According to J. Crouwel, “Carts in Iran 
Age Cyprus” 206 n. 11, these “wheeled thrones” are chariots “with a separate throne placed in- 
side” them. J. Borchardt, /stMitt. 18 (1968), 179-186, quoting Herodotus on Scythian burial 
customs interprets the persons on these wheeled thrones not as the dead portrayed as if alive but 
as real representations of the deceased, whose body is bound tight on top of the vehicle. In this 
respect Otten's summary of the Hittite funerary ritual is not always carefully quoted and the 
alleged striking correpondences between the Hittite text and Herodotus’ accounts of Scythian 
and Thracian customs are much overrated. The possibility, however, that what we see transport- 
ed is an effigy of the deceased as amply illustrated in the Hittite ritual, must seriously be 
considered. The same possibility exists for the actual carts and chariots found in the Cypriote 
Salamis tombs of the eighth and seventh century BC. their use as hearses seems to be rightly 
questioned by J. Crouwel, ibid. 212-214. The assumption of a Hittite tradition living on in the 
first millennium is not even necessary, because the use of effigies at funerals seems to be a near 
universal (see below). 

96 For &8za.LAM.GaR “tent’ see I. Singer, StBoT 27, 100 with literature. 

97 On the high number of women in rituals cf. the remarks made by G. Beckman, “From Cradle to 
Grave: Women’s Role in Hittite Medicine and Magic,” JAC 8 (1993), 36-39. 
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Apart from these human actors quite a number of animals are mentioned. 
During the seven days that have fairly completely come down to us, a minimum 
of ten bovines and 67 sheep are explicitly mentioned as being slaughtered; 
further, a billy goat, some birds and an unspecified number of horses and mules 
are burned. 

Ingredients used are water, beer, wine, oil (always of “fine” quality), the 
so-called ualhi-drink, olives, figs, raisins, cheese, meat and innumerable bakery 
products. Finally, there are several objects, that seem to fulfil a symbolic function 
as we will see later on. 

One of the most central parts, however, was played by the effigy. A 
recently recognized text?* shows how in all likelihood an effigy of the deceased 
was made on the second day of the ceremonies, that is, immediately after the 
body had been burned. The fact that the body was not embalmed but practically 
burned on the day it died may have had its practical and/or religious reasons. 
Even refined embalming techniques would not have prevented the unpleasant 
sight of a corpse during fourteen days after a severe illness or a violent death. But 
the ideology of an immortal king required his presence after the death of his 
“body natural” for a time long enough to Carry out all rites as prescribed and to 
secure a smooth transition. This function was fulfilled by the effigy that from now 
on represented the king and was considered living since it received food and 
drinks and partook in the ceremonies.” By transcending, as it were, death, the 
effigy was at the same time the visual expression of the continuity of kingship and 
the immortality of the individual monarch. Its use must have posed no problem to 
the Hittite mind because it was the same principle of substitution that also under- 
lies the substitution ritual we noted earlier, Whether the effigy was in any way 
made life-like (e.g. by way of a death mask) is unknown, but we do know that it 
was a seated'™ statue with the sex of the deceased symbolized in the objects it 
held: a bow and arrows for a man, distaff and spindle for a woman. These objects 
are well-known in Hittite texts as symbols for masculinity and femininity and 
immediately recall such passages as in the Pagkuwatti ritual against impotence: “I 
put a spindle and distaff in the patient's hand and he Passes under the gate. When 


98 KBo XXV 184//KUB XXXIX 22, cf. Th.PJ. van den Hout, forthcoming. 

99 The procedure of first cremating the body and then replacing it by an effigy as the object of fur- 
ther ceremonies strikingly recalls the already mentioned imperial Roman funerary cult with (at 
least in some cases) its distinclion between a funus in corpore and a funus in effigie, cf. E. 
Bickermann, ARW 27 (1929), 1-34, and R.E. Giesey, The Royal Funeral Ceremony 147-154 
For the use and role of funeral effigies in medieval and renaissance England and France see PS. 
Frilz, in Mirrors of Mortality, ed. J. Whaley, 74-75, R.E. Giesey, The Roval Funeral Caren 
79 sqq.. and E.H. Kantorowicz, The King's Two Bodies. A Study in Mediaeval Political Theology 
(Princeton 1962), 419-437; for more general remarks and non-Western examples see L.-V. 
Thomas, Encyclopedia of Religion. 5: 451, 454. Note also the French custom in the second half 
of the 16th century and the early 17th century to serve the king's body and/or effigy his daily 
meals: see Giesey, The Royal Funeral Ceremony 145-175, 

100 For possible seated statues of French Renaissance kings cf. R.E. Giesey, The Royal Funeral 
Ceremony 117-118, but they normally seem to have been portrayed lying. , 
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he steps out of the gate, I take from him spindle and distaff and give him bow 
{(and) arrows]. Then | speak as follows: ‘Behold, I have taken away from you 
femininity and I have given you back masculinity.’”'°! We are likewise reminded 
of some of the first millennium neo-Hittite funerary stelae on which we see 
depicted not only eating and drinking scenes but occasionally men and women 
with said attributes as well. Although caution is called for in comparing second 
and first millennium material, W. Orthmann in his study on neo-Hittite sculpture 
already discussed the possibility of a link with funeral rites in an attempt to 
explain some of its iconographical features.!°? Now that the symbolism of 
masculinity and femininity has turned up for the first time in a funerary context in 
our cuneiform Hittite sources, his suggestion deserves further study.'!™ 
Interesting in connection with the effigy and the supposed presence of the 
deceased king is the role of his successor. Among the participants in the ritual 
listed above, a king (or queen) does not seem to play any role of significance in 
our preserved material. A king, who according to H. Otten might be the successor 
to the deceased, is only mentioned in KUB XXXIX 9, possibly describing the 
events of the fourth day.'™ Unfortunately, however, the highly fragmentary tablet 
does not allow us to understand what this king is doing and who exactly he is. 
The only person otherwise coming close to the successor is the antuhsas SA MAS- 
Su “the person of his family/clan” occurring once in the ‘ritual of cutting the vine’ 
on the twelfth day. This almost complete absence of the new ruler is striking, but 
may find an explanation in combination with the prolonged life of the former 
king by way of the effigy. Depending on royal ideology, in some cultures like 
Renaissance France the simultaneous presence of two kings, one dead but present 
in the effigy, and the other his successor, was deemed impossible, that is, contra- 
dictory to the idea that there can only be a single king embodying perennial 
kingship. Sometimes, too, it was felt that a king should not be seen mourning or 
showing any emotions in general.'° In such cultures it is often customary for the 
successor to stay almost completely out of sight during the lying-in-state of the 
dead king and the funeral service.'® In Hittite practice, too, the deceased king 
was still present in the seated image, while under ‘normal’ circumstances the 
successor would have been known to everybody involved, either named as such 


10 


KUB 1X 27+ i 20-27 (CTH 406; ed. H.A. Hoffner, *Paskuwatti's Ritual Against Sexual 

Impotence,” Aula Orientalis 5 (1987), 272 and 283 with literature). 

102 W. Orthmann, Untersuchungen zur spdthethitischen Kunst (Bonn 1971), 377-380. 

103 For more on this see Th.P.J. van den Hout, forthcoming. 

104 Cf. H. Otten, HTR 52-55. 

105 Cf. J. Varela, La muerte del rey. El ceremonial funerario de la monarqula espafiola (1500-1885) 
(Madrid 1990), 128-132, R.E. Giesey, The Royal Funeral Ceremony 46-48. At least he should 
not be seen mourning his predecessor who was not considered to have died. Hittite kings did 
occasionally show grief at the death of their next of kin: e.g. Suppiluliuma I cried when the 
news of his son’s death was broken to him, and Mursili 11 tells how he himself wept at the 
demise of his brother Sarrikuguh, the king of Kargami8. 

106 Compare R. Giesey, The Royal Funeral Ceremony 41-49, R. Huntington - P. Metcalf, 

Celebrations of Death, 167. 
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by the old king before dying or even having reigned already for some time next to 
the latter as rex designatus. Maybe here, too, the successor was supposed to keep 


a low profile as long as the ritual for his predecessor was still being carried out 
until his final apotheosis. 


THE HITTITE ROYAL FUNERAL: THE EIGHTH DAY 


Finally, the description of the ritual on the eighth day may serve as an example 
illustrative of the way the several rites were performed and also of how the differ- 
ent text series supplement each other. 

First of all, the outline series states the ‘theme’ of the day: “[The eighth 
day: The pi}g divert{s] water [and] they [cut out a piece of meadow].”!°7 The 
restoration in the second part of the ‘theme’ about the meadow is taken from the 


ration list where the ‘theme’ is repeated and the true identity of the ‘pig’ is re- 
vealed: 


On the eighth day the pig diverts water and {they] cut out (a piece of) 
meadow. A pig’s mouth (of) silver, (weighing) ten shekels, a well (of) 
silver'®’, (weighing) twenty shekels, a pickaxe, a shovel at three places 
intaid with s[ilver], three conduits inlaid with silver, five cups (of) silver, 


[...], one of which (with a’) gofid ... }, fourteen pebbles, seven of which [..., 
seven of which] ... .! 


Fig 5 


Bo 2414/91 


Miniature bronze axes found in the sacrificial pit in the Siidbau (Photos courtesy Dr.-Ing. P. Neve). 


107 KUB XXXIX 6 ii 7’-8’ (ed. H. Otten, HTR 48-49). 

108 A silver well is also attested in KBo XXXIV 66 obv. 3° A-NJA PU KU.BABBAR-ma a-wal-an, 
recalling KUB XXXIX 35+KUB XXX 24ai 13° (see immediately below). 

109 KUB XXXIX 45 obv. 5-9 (cf. H. Otten, WO 2 (1954-1959), 477-478). 
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Be 2Alory bose, ne 


Ls ye Me 
Miniature bronze axes found in the sacrificial pit in the Siidbau (Photos courtesy Dr.-Ing. P. Neve). 


Without this description we would at least have visualized the rites being per- 

formed at a real well, but it now turns out that the ritual was completely carried 

out by way of symbolic objects. The “pig’s mouth” may have been Some tool, 

called by that name,!!° or a rhyton, i.e. a libation vase, in the form of a pig s head. 

One such pig (or better: boar) rhyton was found at Kiiltepe, ancient Kanes/NeSa, 
and roughly dates from the 18th century BC. It is made of clay and measures 6.6 
cm in height.'"' Two’ pig rhytons of bronze are further mentioned in KUB XLIV 
6 obv. 3’ and 4’.'!? According to the weight indicated — a pig rhyton of ten shekels 
equalling ca. 130 gr, and a well of 20 shekels equalling ca. 260 gr — these objects 
must have been comparatively small: the famous silver stag rhyton : ne 
Schimmel collection weighs ca. 320 gr and is 17 cm long and 18 cm high. * So 
the pig rhyton might have matched in height the one from Kiltepe fairly well. 
The pickaxe, shovel and conduits probably were miniature objects, too, like the 
two bronze miniature axes (see Figs. 5-6) from HattuSa weighing 53 one 50 Br 
respectively and found in what may have been a sacrificial pit in the “‘Siidbau. 

The so-called arda-birds, figuring in the main ritual description below, may not 
have been real birds either but, for instance, made of richly inlaid wood as the text 
seems to indicate. For this we may compare the 35 or 36 lahhanzana-birds used 
on the thirteenth day of the ritual.!!> Ten of these were made of wood plated with 
silver, five of which had extra inlays of gold on their heads, ten were made of 
wool and another ten of dough; these thirty birds were supplemented by “five or 


10 Cf. H. Otten, OLZ 57 (1962), 231: ‘(das Gert) die ‘Schweineschnauze’ “. ; . 
ltl See T. Ozgiic, Kiltepe-Kanis. New Researches at the Center of the Assyrian Trade Colonies 
(Ankara 1959), 63-64, Taf. 47 Abb. 3-4. . 

112 Ina fragmentary context, cf. H. Ehelolf, “Zu Amarna Knudtzon Nr. 29, 184 und 41, 39ff.,” ZA 
45 (1939), 71-72 (“Bo 490"). ; 

113 O.W. Muscarella, Ancient Art. The Norbert Schimmel Collection (Mainz 1974), no. 123. 

114 See P. Neve, AA 1992, 317-319; the interpretation of the pit as sacrificial was put forward by I. 
Bayburtluoglu apud Neve, loc.cit. Certainly a miniature axe was the silver one mentioned on the 
twelfth day of the ritual (XXX 19+ i 55, cf. H. Otten, H7TR 34-35) and weighing twenty shekels. 

115 KUB XXXIX 7 ii 7-14 (cf. H. Otten, H7R 36-37). 
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six” live ones. The “(piece of) meadow” probably was a real piece of earth, 
because later on it is said to be “poured out” or crumbled !!6 The horses and 
mules, finally, are only mentioned within the direct speech as confirmed by the 
liturgy:'!” “When the pig diverts] water [the ... says: ‘... | horses (and) mules [ ... 
‘)''® When [they] cut out a (piece of) meadow |the ... says: ‘ ... on? the] meadow 
[may] horses (and) mulles ... ‘].”""' We can conclude that the eighth day of the 


ritual was devoted to animal husbandry and seeks to secure for the deceased the 
eternal meadows to let his cattle graze on. 


Now that the theme, the ingredients, and the words to be spoken are set, 
the ritual itself can begin.'”° After some initial, very fragmentary lines mentioning 
among other things the pickaxe and the shovel, the pig rhyton is put into action:!?! 


15’-10’ [The]jn, one pig [and] five arda-birds [they’ ... ]. In the silver pig’s mouth 
[they’ ... ]. Around the arda-birds five slilver] cups [ ? ] weighing 5 she- 
kels [they’] plafce. ...”] and the arda-birds [are placed’’] around the well. 
Then the pig diverts water and thus [says/say ... |: 


11°-13" ‘Behold, the pig has diverted water, and may (it) be [ ... ] to yoful. 
[May’] oxen, sheep, [ho]rses, (and) mules satis[fy their thirst?!22].’ One ox 
(and) seven sheep (= obj.){ ... | slaug|hter(s)] down into the well. 


116 E. Masson, Les Douze Dieux 35, mentions 
finds no support in the text. 
117 KUB XXXIX 41 rev. 4'-7° (cf. H. Otten, OLZ 57 (1962), 231). 
118 Compare below in the main description of the ritual i 12°. 
119 Compare below in the main description of the ritual ii 3-4. 
120 KUB XXXIX 35+XXX 24+24a+XXXIV 65//KUB XXXIX 36(+)37(+)38(+)39(+)40; with H. 
Otten, KBo XXXIV Inhaltsiibersicht v, nr. 56 may join KUB XXXIX 35+ indirectly, because it 
has — among other things — the “fourteen stones” in two pairs of seven in common with the 
ration list. For the possible position of the fragment within the tablet see the join sketch by S. 
Kosak, Konkordanz der Keilschrifttafetn 1. Die Texte der Grabung 1931 (Wiesbaden 1993; = 
StBoT 34), 70. 
In the following translation each section indicated by line numbers corresponds to a “paragraph” 
on the Hittite tablet, being each Passage that is separated by the scribe from another by a honr- 
zontal line drawn on the tablet. The line count differs from the one in H. Otten, HTR 58, because 
of the inclusion of KUB XXXIX 35 at the beginning of the text; line i 10° here = HTR 58 line 
2°. Italicized are the Hittite (and Akkadian) words that cannot be translated, capitals indicate a 
Sumerogram without a satisfying translation: square brackets mark breaks in the text on the 
tablet, round brackets contain words that are supposed to help the understanding of the English 
text. For another translation of the eighth day see L. Christmann-Franck, RHA 29 (1971 ), 70-72 
and G. del Monte in Archeologia dell’Inferno (ed. P. Xella), 98-100; the Passage 1 1°-ii 7 is 
translated also by E. Masson, Les Douze Dieux 34-35. 
For Sakruwai- “to water (animals)” see H.G. Gilterbock, “Lexicographical Notes,” RHA XV/60 
(1957), 4-6; almost all attestations come from the horse Iraining texts with the animals as object. 
In contrast to the numerous attestations there the passage in the funerary ritual seems to be the 
only one with the particle -za. L. Christmann-Franck, RHA 29 (1971), 7| ("que ... soient 
a[(breu)vés!”’; id. G. del Monte in Archeologia dell Inferno (ed. P. Xella), 99, and E. Masson, 
Les Douze Dieux 34) apparently restores §akruluantex akandu]|. The particle -za, however, 


seems to plead against this. 1 therefore propose to restore -za .. 
water themselves.” 


“Toffrande sous forme de prairie en argent”, which 


12 


122 


. Sakruluandu] lit. “may they 
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14’-19’ Then the Old[woman ... ] ... three warm breads, one thick a ai 
cheese and on a p[air of scJales [there lies’] (a vase of’) glass’. ( aut . : 
woman holds [ ... ] up towards the Sungod [and speak|s thus: ‘Beho ‘ : 
you we have [ ... ] these [... . Let nobody] depr[ive] him of them, and le[ 

co]ntest (them against) him.’ 
20° aoe i top ee the aa to the effigy [they ... ], while i me 
ers of the Sungod of Heaven [sing] (accompanied) by al .. . The cup 
belarer breaks a sour dough bread and subsequently [ Js it. : 

23’-27’ [ ... ] and the five arda-birds (= obj.) in the sacrificial soon a a 
from it’ they remove, from the birds (and) cups [the ... ] and [ e : 
woman remove the si[lver” (and) gold] and fom the conduits 2 
remove [the ... ]; they break them into little pieces'”? and [to’ ... ] t ely 
take’ them. 


The expression arha danzi “they remove”, used at least three ae : ae 
ceding paragraph, is interpreted here as indicating the stripping of os ve = 
and conduits (and the other tools?) of their precious inlays be ae a oi 
destroyed; for arha da- in such a context compare the capab aes of ; e een 
day, KUB XXX 19+ i 15, 47-50 (cf. HTR 34-35) where a tray a 
silver inlays is first stripped, then broken and finally thrown in eae e : . me 
object “them” at the end must refer to the objects stripped of their gold, Vv bei 
precious stones. Like the gold and silver from the tray, it may be that they 
brought to the ‘Stone-house.’ 


28’-31’ [... ] a jug of wine they break and the pickaxe (and) the side wae 
[b]urn on that spot. The ashes, however, they pick up and pou[r] them ou 
there, where the horses’ heads (and) the oxen’s {head]s were burnt. ; 

32’-35° Then they take a pickaxe (and) shovel — those of wood — an 
cu[t o]ut a (piece of) meadow. The Old woman [lays] the (piece 
meadow on a thick bread [and the ... ] hold [them] up towards the 
[Sujn[god and] the sc[ales] they hold [up to]wards [him’] and th[us .. 
speak(s)]: 


One set of the two pickaxes and shovels must be the one mentioned in the ration 
list above, but it is not clear which pair. The fact that the first pair is burnt : i a 
severe objection because they may have been stripped of their inlays nes y. 
place “where the horses’ heads (and) the oxen’s [head]s were burnt”, o aa ; 
recalls the find of exactly these animal’s heads at the cemetery of Osmankayast 
(see above page 55). 


{23 For this meaning of the verb kinae- see N. Oettinger, Die Stammbildung des selene 
; Verbums (Niimberg 1979), 162, a different meaning (“assembler, assortir’’) and eae iffe- 
rent interpretation is followed by E. Masson, Les Douze Dieux 40 n. 29, and 35 respectively, 
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i 1-7 ‘This (piece of) meadow, O Sungod, have it made rightly his! Let nobody 
deprive him of it, let nobody contest it, and may oxen and sheep, horses 
(and) mules graze on this meadow for him.’ They bring the (piece of) 
meadow there, where the horses’ heads (and) the oxen’s heads were burnt, 
and they pour it thereon. The Old woman, in the meantime, takes a thick 
bread of one sutu (weight!4). 

8-11 Then they give the effigy on the cart-to-sit-on to drink, and he’ drinks (to) 
the Sungod. The singer sings accompanied by the Aunzinar-instrument, 
the ALAN.ZU,-men call out ahd in a whisper, the kita-man does not shout. 


One wonders whether the subject in the third person singular ekuzi “he/she 
drinks” is the effigy portrayed as if alive (for this see also the next paragraph) or 
an impersonal subject (“they”, German man/French on) for which one normally 
would expect a third person plural. A similar singular with a supposedly imper- 
sonal meaning occurs below in lines 22, 25, 26, 30 and 31; there, however, it 


seems less likely that the effigy could be the subject, so that “they” is preferred in 
the translation. 


12-16 They take the effigy down from the cart-to-sit-on. A tent has already been 
set up on that same spot. They bring it into the tent and seat him on a gold- 
en throne, if it (is) a woman, however, they seat her on a golden stool. 


The word for “effigy” is written here — as almost everywhere within this ritual — 
with the Sumerogram ALAM = Hitt. esri-. The latter is known as a word of the 
neuter gender, which matches the Hittite anaphoric pronoun -at in line 14 (“They 
bring if into the tent’). Immediately afterwards, however, it is referred to with the 
common gender pronoun -an in the lines 14 and 16 (“and seat him on a golden 
throne, if it (is) a woman, however, they seat her’) once again showing how the 
effigy was considered to be an animate being. The distinction between male and 
female here regarding the seat occurs at other places in this ritual as well; the 
stool for a dead queen, i.e. a seat with a very low back or with no back at all, is 


best illustrated by the small pendant of the seated goddess in the Schimmel col- 
lection. '25 


17-22 The main meal of the day is announced and they give the assembled tap- 
fara-women Saramma-bread and a dressed cup bearer gives them each to 
drink. He drinks (to) the Sungod, the Stormgod, the Tutelary-deity, the 
Sungoddess of the Earth, each separately, once. The si[ng]er sings (accom- 
panied) by the [Star-instrument, the ALAN.ZU,-men call out ahd in a whis- 
per (and) they break thick breads. 

23-29 Afterwards they drink (to) the grandfathers (and) grandmothers, the sing- 


124 The sutu is an Akkadian liquid and dry measure of ca. 8.4 Itr. 
125 O.W. Muscarella, Ancient Art, no. 125. 
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ers sing (accompanied) by the IStar-instrument, the ALAN.ZU,-men call out 
aha in a whisper (and) they break thick bread. Afterwards they drink [his] 
soul three times, the singers [sing] (accompanied) by the Istar-instrument, 
the ALAN.ZU,-men call out ahd in a whisper, the kita-man does not shout. 
Two sweet thick breads they break. 

30-34 When they drink his soul for the third time, he says [ ... ], thick bread is not 
broken. The cup bearer smashes the isqaruh-vase on the ground, the{n he 
silings’ and the assembly {start]s wail[ing]}. 

35-38 They bring the effigy out of the tent, and seat it on the cart-to-s[it-on]. The 
tapt|ara]-women fol[low] and [they bring] it [ ... ] and seat it [ on... ]. 


The last paragraph can be partly restored after a similar passage in the description 
of the twelfth day (KUB XXX 19+ i 61-63, cf. also ibid. i 6-8; ed. H. Otten, HTR 
32-35). That same passage marks the end of the twelfth day, so that we may 
assume the same for the eighth day here. This implies that col. iii already de- 
scribes the events of the ninth day, which cannot be proved because of its very 
fragmentary state.'?6 The only extant fragment of the fourth column of the tablet, 
KUB XXXIX 35 iv, does at any rate match some of the elements mentioned in the 
ration list for the ninth day and can therefore with certainty be ascribed to that 
day. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In this article we have tried to show that except for some well known but in their 
variety not very numerous references to royal death implying the apotheosis of 
the members of the ruling dynasty, quite a few texts suggest that before his ascen- 
sion the king may have entered the realm of the Netherworld. There is also reason 
to believe that a certain dichotomy was upheld between the king’s bodily remains 
and his “soul”: the body natural and the body politic as reflected in two architec- 
tural structures, a mausoleum and a memorial temple. The same distinction may 
be found in the royal funerary ritual where the king’s body was burnt on the first 
day to be replaced for the remaining thirteen days by an effigy representing the 
deceased as still dwelling among the living. Although mainly in the footnotes, we 
took the liberty of pointing several times at similar phenomena in other cultures 
such as imperial Rome and Renaissance France. Such typological comparisons 
are useful in the sense that they make us aware of certain problems or hint at a 
possible significance of otherwise unexplained elements in the Hittite ritual. 


126 One might point at the (legal) formula “Let nobody deprive him of it, let nobody contest it” 
occurring iii 5°-6", which is found relatively early in the description of the eighth day also (i 18°- 
19°, but also ii 2-3) when the objects symbolizing the theme of the day are introduced and held 
up to the Sungod. In the case of the ninth day one is tempted to read the GA in iii 3° immedia- 
tely preceding this formula as the sumerogram for “milk”, which seems to have been the main 
item in the theme of that day according lo the ration list (cf. H. Otten, WO 2 (1954-1959), 478- 
479). 


pen nee PAR OOD et a AREY ee ot mem eee eo 
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ae the outset of this contribution it was said that for the beliefs of the 
Eos Hittite we seem to lack almost completely written information. 
ortunately, however, archaeology is able to fill that gap in our knowledge to a 


certain extent. There may be one text, although of possible Mesopotamian origin 
that draws a sad picture of a stay in the Netherworld: 


One doesn’t recognize the other. Sisters by the same mother do [not re}cognize 
each other. Brothers by the same father do [not re|cognize each other. A mother 
does [not] recognize [her] own child. [A child] does [not] recognize [its own} 
mother. ... From a fi{ne] table they do [no]t eat. From a |fi]ne stool they do [not 
eat. moar a [fine cup they do not drink. They do not eat {goo]d food. They do not 
drink my’ good drink. They eat bits of mud. They |driJnk muddy waters(?).!27 


Seen in this light the anxiety of the king facing the dark beyond death is not sur- 


prising. But for him the stay may have been of only a v i 
. . ¥ h 
the privilege of royal death. : nen ee 


127 rae 178(+)KUB XLVIII 109 ii 4°-iii 7°, translation H.A. Hoffner, A Scientific Humanist 
udies in Honor of Abraham Sachs, ed. 1:. Leichty ~ M. de Jong Ellis (Philadelphia 1988) 192. 
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